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A MEASURE OF THE MANNER OF LIVING. 

By Clarence Arthur Perry, of the Russell Sage Foundation, formerly a 
Special Agent of the United States Immigration Commission. 



It is not necessary to produce arguments to show what 
an important part variations in the manner of living play 
in hindering the assimilation of immigrant races; nor con- 
versely how much more rapidly those races are absorbed 
into a new environment which quickly adopt the native 
ways of eating, sleeping, and keeping house. Great simi- 
larity in these respects may prevail and races still be kept 
apart by religion or color. But on the other hand, with 
these latter barriers out of the way and other conditions 
favorable, there will still be no amalgamation of those races 
which show violent contrasts in their modes of living. Indeed 
assimilation is so vitally dependent upon similarity of house- 
hold life that it may almost be expressed in the terms of 
the latter. 

It follows that in any inquiry into the comparative assimi- 
lability of immigrant races an endeavor should be made 
to discover in what degree their manners of living are approach- 
ing those of the native race. To do this with any accuracy 
some method is needed for evaluating the manner of living. 

Any method of a purely descriptive character may be 
dismissed at once. There would need to be as many 
descriptions as there are differences in homes, and those are 
countless. There would be so few identically the same that 
summation would be impracticable arid hence comparison 
impossible. 

The only method which could give results suitable for 
statistical purposes would have to fix a standard manner 
of living and possess means for expressing in the terms of 
that standard the degree in which the household life under 
measurement approached it. S,uch a method is suggested 
in the following pages. 
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The theory upon which it is based is that the fundamental 
processes of household life are preparing food, eating, .sleep- 
ing, and receiving friends. If a family could afford only one 
room, that room would usually be a kitchen. If it could 
afford two rooms, the second would generally be the bed- 
room, if three rooms the third would generally be the dining- 
room, and if four rooms, the fourth would generally be the 
parlor. The kitchen, dining-room, and parlor mark the 
more important stages in the development of the modern 
household. 

It is believed that the ideal toward which American families 
tend is that of having separate apartments and a separate 
and suitable equipment for carrying on each of the funda- 
mental household activities. In the following table there is 
presented a tentative list of the articles for each room which 
would be necessary to carry on these fundamental processes 
in accordance with a certain minimum standard of decency 
and comfort. 

The numbers in the middle column (WT.) opposite each 
of the articles represent the arbitrary weights which have 
been given them. In the other columns (CK. and RT.) are 
spaces for check marks and ratings. The numbers given in 
"the parentheses represent additional values which may be 
credited when these articles are possessed, while the numbers 
under the column headed weight (WT.) represent the articles 
which the standard requires the household to possess. 

I— KITCHEN. 



Articles, 


CK. 


WT. 


HT. 


Stove 




4 




Gas Stove (7) 






Table 




3 
3 
3 
















Cabinet (7) 






Sink 




4 
1 




Chair 






Bench( 1) 










4 
2 
1 










































25 
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Articles. 



CK. 



WT. 



RT. 



Dish Closet 

Table 

Sideboard (10) 

Table cover, white 

" " of oilcloth (2) 

" " ..colored (3) 

Carpet 

Oilcloth© 

Rug (15) 

Window shades 

Curtains (6) 

Pictures 

Pictures Framed (6) 

Lamp 

No. of chairs 
Seating (Rating = x 10) 



Sewing Machine (5) . 

Cradle (5) 

Refrigerator (10) . 



No. of family 



Total weight and rating of Diniog-Room. 



3 
"j' 

10 



III— PARLOR. 



Articles. 



CK. 



WT. 



RT. 



Table 

Lamp 

Couch or Lounge 

Divan or Sofa (17) 

Carpet 

Rug (20) 

Curtains 

Window shades 

Chair, Rocker 

Easy chair (12) 

Chair 

" Upholstered (10). 
Chair 

" Upholstered (10). 
Chair 

" Upholstered (10).. 

Pictures 

" Framed (12)... 

Organ (20) 

Piano (40) 

Plants (15) 

Bookcase (18) 

Writing desk (18) 



Total weight and rating of Parlor. 



13 
10 
15 



15 



100 
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IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


Articles. 


CK. 


WT. 


RT. 


CK. 


WT. 


RT. 


CK. 


WT. 


RT. 


CK. 


WT. 


RT. 






4 
2 
3 
5 
5 
4 






4 
2 
3 
5 
5 
4 






4 
2 
3 
5 
5 
4 






4 
2 
3 
5 

5 

4 






























' 








































Wardrobe (6) 














2 






2 






2 






2 














4 






4 






4 






4 




Rug (6) 














Chair 




1 






1 






1 






1 




Rocker (2) 














Bed 




5 






5 






5 






5 




Single (3) 














Single (3) 


























Cradle (5) 




















































Totals 




35 




35 






35 






35 

















(Note — Investigator will check in as many of these columns as there are bedrooms used by this 
family, but it will be charged with a total weight equal to the number of bedrooms required by the 
rule for the given list of occupants multiplied by 35.) 

Recapitulation. 

Weights. Ratings* 

Kitchen 25 

Dining-room 50 

Parlor 100 

Bedrooms (Weight=No. of bedrooms required by the rule for the given number of 

occupants X 35 

Totals ■ 

Total Ratings 

Index — 

Total Weights 

The use of the measure requires no questioning on the 
part of the visiting investigator or even a disclosure of his 
purpose. He obtains permission to go through the house — 
a matter which the experience of government agents shows 
is easily accomplished by a bit of diplomacy — and as he 
passes from room to room he checks off on the list the articles 
called for which are present. He does not make a list of 
any other articles which may be present. In his office the 
agent enters in the RT. column all the amounts in the WT. 
column which are accompanied by check marks on the same 
lines in the CK. column. If a check mark has been made 
on a line having an amount in parentheses instead of under 
WT. that amount is also entered under RT. The manner- 
of-living index of the household is obtained by dividing the 

* Enter in this column the total rating of each of the rooms as shown in the above tables. 
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sum of the ratings by the sum of the required weights. The 
result may be either a whole number or a per cent, and is 
capable of summation in case the average of a large number 
of families belonging to the same race is desired. 

The adaptation of the measure to different sized families 
is automatically effected by two means: (1) the seating in 
the dining-room, and (2) the fixing of the number of bed- 
rooms in accordance with an arbitrary rule as to the sleeping 
accommodations which should be provided for a certain 
number of persons. In the first instance the full credit for 
seating is given if the dining-room shows a chair for every 
member of the family except possibly the baby. If a less 
number of chairs is found, only a proportionate part (equal 
to the ratio of chairs to diners) of the full seating credit is 
given. In regard to the requirement as to sleeping accom- 
modations the following rule is tentatively suggested: One 
bedroom for a man and his wife, and possibly a baby. Another 
bedroom may have a maximum of four children under eight 
years of age. For the rest of the family there should be one 
bedroom for every married couple or every pair of single 
people of the same sex. It is believed that this requirement 
in the case of families having a large number of boarders 
would bring down the household index sufficiently to repre- 
sent the diminished value of such a home life. 

The measure is not designed to show a material or financial 
valuation of the household furnishings but rather the degree 
of their adequacy to the end of carrying on the fundamental 
living processes in accordance with a certain arbitrary standard 
of decency and propriety. In general the articles in the 
dining-room have twice the weight of the articles in either 
the kitchen or the bedroom and the articles in the parlor 
have three times the weight of the articles in the kitchen or 
bedroom. The purpose of this rapid increase of values is 
to secure widely varying per cents, for the different stages 
of household development, to obtain in other words a clear 
demarcation between the household still in the kitchen stage 
and the one which has reached the dining-room stage. If 
a household has no parlor but has parlor furniture in the 
dining-room such furniture is to be given only two thirds of 
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its standard value. If dining-room furniture is found in a 
kitchen it is given only half its standard value. 

The method as outlined above is as yet in a tentative form. 
Before any application of it should be attempted the articles 
listed as the minimum requirement and the weights assigned 
to them in the above tables should be revised to conform 
to a standard which had been approved by a competent 
jury of experts in the field of domestic science and other 
changes in the method would undoubtedly be indicated 
during an experimental trial. 

The attempt to represent in quantitative terms the degrees 
in which families have attained to a certain arbitrary standard 
of decency and propriety is open to the objection which can 
always be brought against any attempt to represent moral 
and intangible things in mathematical terms. In reply 
there can be urged the fact that in the examination system 
in vogue in our schools and colleges we have attempted for 
years, and are still attempting, to do precisely the same 
sort of thing. 

Some of the advantages of the method which may be men- 
tioned are the concreteness of the objects considered, the 
immediateness of the data, and the restriction of the reporter 
to decisions which allow practically no play of individual 
judgment, thus safeguarding the method from the vitiating 
effects of the personal equation. To obtain the required 
information the agent does not need the services of an inter- 
preter. The material which is observed is stable; it is but 
slightly affected by industrial depression, temporary idleness 
or sickness. The completeness of the household equipment 
indicates with considerable accuracy the cleanliness and 
tidiness of the housekeeper. Since the immigrant's sobriety, 
industry, and thrift are reflected in the furnishings of his 
home it w.ould seem that the index might be considered 
evidence of his desirability as a citizen. 

The term "manner of living" has been used in preference 
to "standard of living" because the latter includes among 
other things a consideration of the kind and quantity of the 
food consumed, and it is believed that it is the way of eating 
and not the quantity of the food that is the more significant 
in any study of "social digestion." 



